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Stmrattonal Writings 

I. A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LITERATURE 
RELATIVE TO HISTORY AND THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



R. M. TRYON 

University of Chicago 



It should be said at the outset that this is the second of an anticipated 
series of articles by the writer on this subject, the first appearing in the 
School Review, November, 1917. The idea in each of these articles is to 
review the literature of the field in question which appeared the year previous 
to publication. The general plan followed in the first article was to consider 
the material under the headings "Textbooks," "Outlines or Syllabi," and 
"Pamphlets, Journals, and Reports." In the present article the material 
falls under the following heads: "Text and Source Books," "Syllabi, 
Manuals, and Reports," and "Charts and Maps." The material relative to 
the history teacher and the war has been omitted, since interest from now 
on will center in problems growing out of reconstruction rather than the 
type of war material that has appeared during the past year. 

TEXT AND SOURCE BOOKS 

Three new junior high-school texts in history and two changes in previous 
editions of old texts appeared during the period covered by this review. 
Eva March Tappan's book 1 , which will no doubt find a place in the seventh 
year or the first year of the junior high school in most cases, is merely 
another addition to an already existing list numbering thirteen. All of 
these books, as most history teachers know, were written to conform to the 
Report of the Committee of Eight, which has had and is still having such 
extensive influence on history in the elementary school. As is the case 
with most of the books already in the field, Our Ancestors in Europe begins 
with chapters on Greece and Rome, which are followed by sections on 
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the heirs of the Romans, pilgrimages, crusades, commerce, and the discovery 
of the Western world. There is nothing particularly striking in the general 
make-up of the book. It contains, as most other books in the field, a 
copious supply of rather well-selected illustrations. The study questions at 
the end of each chapter conform to the customary questions of this nature. 
The suggestions for written work are somewhat superior to those found in 
other books in this field. One feels after going through the book rather 
carefully that it is another book rather than a new book. 

For the sake of information two issues of old books in the field of 
European background of American history should be mentioned. For 
selling purposes Benezet's The Story of the Map of Europe, published in 1916, 
was rechristened recently under the title The World War and What Was 
Behind It. The reader should not be misled by the fascinating title 
under which Benezet's book is now issued. The material was prepared in 
1915 and has undergone no changes in the new edition. 

Another old book which has recently appeared under a new title is 
Southworth's A First Book in American History, which first appeared in 
1907. In the latter part of 1917 this book appeared under the title A First 
Book in American History with European Beginnings. There are four 
chapters in the 1917 edition which do not appear in the original text. These 
chapters have material on "Greece and Alexander the Great," "Italy," 
"The Germans," and "Britain or England." All these facts are important 
considerations for persons having the impression that the two foregoing 
books are new ones. 

A much-advertised text at the present time in American history for 
Grades VII and VIII is Beard and Bagley's The History of the American 
People 1 , which appeared in the early summer. The company's claims for 
this book are many. It is maintained that the text is the only elementary 
one that provides a course in the development of democracy in America; 
that it is not simply another textbook in American history, but a different 
one of a new type in accord with the present-day demands; and that the 
book contains the best treatment of the issues of the Great War yet offered 
for children of the elementary school. These are big claims which time and 
use must justify. 

On close examination one is forced to conclude that there is not a great 
deal in the book to distinguish from other books of like nature. For example, 
some of the most characteristic features of textbooks in this field are 
chronological treatment by chapter with no regard to a general organization 
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of the entire field; much use of bold-faced paragraph headings; questions, 
exercises, and problems for further study; lists of dates to learn; maps> 
illustrations, and the like. All these appear in the text under review. It 
should be said, however, that the chapters aim to contain the discussion 
of big topics, thus avoiding the encyclopedic treatment sometimes found in 
such texts. In all probability the book is better adapted to Grades VIII 
and IX than to Grades VII and VIII. The language may prove too 
difficult even for these two grades. 

A book intended for use in the same grades as the Beard and Bagley 
and appearing about the same time is Hart's School History of the United 
States 1 , a book which when thought of in connection with traditional texts 
in elementary American history and in connection with the Beard and 
Bagley may be said to be both radical and conservative, for which 
reason it may in the near future come to be a book in much demand. 
The approach, as in most other books in the field, is the chronological, one 
chapter following another without any overlapping except in a few cases 
since i860, when two chapters are included in a certain chronological 
period. References, questions, maps, illustrations, numbered bold-type 
paragraph headings, are features of the book as they are of other texts 
in the field. The list of important books in the appendix is composed of 
works in many cases out of date and difficult to secure. There is no 
evidence in the text that the author knows of the many excellent historical 
books for children in the upper-elementary grades that have appeared 
during the past ten years. 

In the field of senior high-school American history four texts have 
appeared since November, 1917*, one rather radical in its treatment of the 
field, the others more or less conservative. Thompson has gone farther 
than any other text in the field in casting aside the chronological treatment 
and substituting for it the topical. This, in fact, is the chief characteristic 
of his book, which, it should be said, enables him to include a vast quantity 
of social and economic material — more in all probability than any text to 
date. Latane frankly states in the preface to his text that he has attempted 
to combine as far as possible the topical with the chronological method of 
presentation. Hart has followed the same method as Latane, with emphasis 
on the chronological before i860 and on the topical after this date. West 
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has adhered more closely than any of the other three to the strictly chrono- 
logical treatment. 

Each of the four books under review divides the entire field into a number 
of general periods, Thompson having three, Hart nine, Latane six, and 
West twelve such divisions, the wide variation suggesting the advisability 
of some getting-together on this point. Unfortunately, their general 
divisions of the field are not always co-ordinate, another feature which 
needs some attention. 

In the matter of general merits, there is little to commend any one of 
these books above the other three. They are all characterized by such 
things as illustrations, maps, charts, questions, references, etc. Hart and 
Latane are a little more conservative than Thompson and West. Generally 
speaking, the arrangement of topics in the former two is somewhat better 
when the books are thought of in connection with their teachableness. 
West seems a master in the art of breaking his discussion up into many, 
many items, while Thompson has difficulty in keeping things in their proper 
historical setting. It can be said, however, that the past year has produced 
four texts in the field of senior high-school American history which maintain 
the previous high standard of texts in this field. 

Two other textbooks for the senior high school should be mentioned 
here, the one in the field of modern European history 1 and the other in the 
old-time general history field 2 . In his Modern European Civilization Ashley 
has completed his two-book history of European civilization. The present 
volume begins with Europe in the early seventeenth century and comes 
down to the present. Since it follows the same plan of treatment as his 
Early European Civilization, a detailed discussion is not necessary here. 

Fortunately for those interested in the field of general history, Professor 
Botsford finished a book in this field before his sudden and untimely death 
in December, 1917. In all probability his Brief History of the World is by 
far the best text in the general history field at the present time, and persons 
interested in a text in this field should not fail to examine it closely before 
deciding upon a book to use. 

Two little books have just appeared containing excellent material on 
the Great War, one for the junior^ and one for the senior 4 high school. Miss 
Tappan's little book contains ten chapters with the following attractive 
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titles: "The Spark That Exploded the Magazine," "The Dash Toward 
Paris," "Kitchener's Mob," "Modern Methods of Warfare," "The Troubles 
of Neutrals," "The War of 1915," "The War in 1916," "The United States 
Enters the War," "The Crumbling of Russia," and "The Americans as 
Helpers." Ashley has organized the material in his book around three 
big topics The first he terms "General," and it covers such problems as 
how Germany sought to dominate the world, how Europe was aroused 
against Germany, how the war came to America, and the defeat of Germany. 
The remaining two big topics are "Finance, Food and Clothing" and 
"Reorganization," both of which contain valuable and concrete material. 
It is certainly fortunate for teachers and pupils that two such excellent 
books are now available. They deserve to have a wide circulation because 
the material they contain is of utmost importance to junior and senior 
high-school students. 

Two source books were published during the past year, one of the 
traditional type 1 and one of the parallel source problem type 2 . In Webster's 
Readings each chapter deals with a single epoch or personality and presents 
the work of a single author. The order is chronological, and the passages 
quoted are long enough to make a definite impression on the reader. Much 
of the material is of the secondary type, having as its chief aim the making 
concrete of the abstract textbook statements. It is quite probable that this 
book will supersede all others in this particular field, for it is a work of 
superior merit. 

Some years ago Harper and Brothers began the Harpers' "Parallel 
Source Problem Series." The book by Professors McLaughlin, Dodd, 
Jernegan, and Scott under review is the fourth to appear in this series. 
Seven problems are presented in the book. They are: "The Battle of 
Lexington," "The Preliminaries of the Revolution," "The Power of the 
Courts to Declare a Law Unconstitutional," "Religious Toleration and 
Freedom in Virginia, 1689-1786," "Relation of Eastern States to the 
Development of the West, 1785-1832," "The Slavery Problem," and "Fort 
Sumter and the Outbreak of the Civil War." For the solution of each of 
these problems a number of sources is given, as well as a long list of questions, 
a statement of the historical setting of the problem, and introductions to 
the sources. Teachers of American history will certainly welcome this 
valuable contribution to the teaching literature. 



1 Hotton Webster. Readings in Mediaeval and Modern History. Boston: D. C. 
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SYLLABI, MANUALS, AND REPORTS 

Three syllabi have appeared recently, one in ancient history 1 , one in 
mediaeval .history 2 , and one in European history 3 . In both of his syllabi 
Armstrong follows the same plan. In fact, some of the material is exactly 
the same, namely, several pages of introductory material on the notebook 
and how to study history. The general plan relative to the syllabi proper 
is first to present an outline of a topic; next to give a list of questions, which 
in turn is followed by suggested readings and occasionally by notebook 
suggestions. There is nothing new in form or content in either of 
Armstrong's syllabi. 

Williams' Syllabus of European History was made to accompany 
Harding's New Medieval and Modern History. The material in this text 
has been organized by Mr. Williams under a continuous series of topics. 
In all, there are one hundred sixty-five of these topics. The outline of 
each topic is a combination of the informational, skeleton, and question. 
References are given at the beginning of each large division. Blank maps 
are also scattered here and there throughout the syllabus. A summary of 
all the books referred to in the syllabus is given at the end. While the 
outlines are based on Harding's text, they could be adapted to any text in 
the field without serious difficulty. 

Recently there has appeared a manual for teachers of history in the 
upper elementary grades 4 . After four chapters which deal with general 
principles Miss Simpson presents a series of illustrative lessons in Grade VII. 
There are eleven of these lessons, which in turn are followed by seven 
illustrative lessons in Grade VII A. Both Grades VIII A and VIII B are 
treated similarly. Much emphasis is placed on such type lessons as the 
inspirational review, on how to study lessons, a red-letter day lesson, an 
expository lesson, a deductive lesson, an induction lesson, an habituation 
lesson, and a socialized lesson. Since each of these is. worked out in detail, 
the book should be of considerable value to teachers in Grades VII and VIII. 

There appeared in the two fields of history under discussion one report 
during the past year. Two journals published this report in full 5 . As 
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suggested by the title, the investigations of the committee were confined to 
the field of American history. Generally speaking, the report centers 
around progressive requirements relative to the general organization of the 
field of American history for teaching purposes in junior and senior high 
schools, maps to make, dates and events to know and remember, personages 
to know and identify, topics with which pupils should be familiar on 
completing the course, and general method of procedure. The committee 
made its report to the Department of History and Other Social Studies of 
Academies and High Schools in Relation with the University of Chicago, 
May 10, 1 91 8. The writer of this article will be glad to send free of charge 
a reprint of the report upon request. 

CHARTS AND MAPS 

History teachers should know of the excellent historical maps that have 
recently been published in this country. Out here in the Central West two 
companies have been very active along this line. The Denoyer-Geppert 
Company 1 has rather recently placed on the market a series of maps in 
ancient, European, and American history. The editors of these series are 
Professors J. H. Breasted, S. B. Harding, A. B. Hart, and H. E. Bolton. 
Besides these three series the same company recently published a series of 
war-aims maps, which should still be in demand even though the war is 
over. 

The A. J. Nystrom Company, also of Chicago, has recently published 
two series of maps, one in the field of ancient history, the other in mediaeval 
and modern history. In general character there is little difference in the 
maps in these two series and in the two mentioned above in the same field. 
Both companies sell the maps singly or in sets. History teachers should 
not fail to take advantage of the present interest in history and secure for 
their department an ample supply of material of this type. These com- 
panies will be glad to send descriptive catalogues on receipt of a request for 
them. 

II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Woodhull, J. F. The Teaching of Science. New York. Macmillan, 1918. 

Pp. xiv+249 $1.25. 

The author of this book has been writing illuminating papers upon the 
use of natural science in education for more than twenty years. Some of 
the best of these are gathered together in this volume. While most of the 
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